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HEADLONG HALL. 
(Continued.) 
CHAPTER V. 
Fhe sun was now terminating his diurnal course, and 
ights were glittering on the festal board. When the 


had retired, and the Burgundy had taken two or 
tours of the table, the following conversation took 


¢ Headlong.—Push about the bottle. Mr. Escot, 
nds with you. No heeltaps. As to sky-light, liberty 


Mr. Mac Laurel.—Really, Squire Headlong, this is 


yera nectar itsel. Ye hae saretainly discovered the 


] 
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trial paradise, but it flows wi’ a better liquor than 


ilk an’ honey. 
The Reverend Doctor Gaster.—Hem! Mr. Mac Lau- 


sh! there is a degree of profaneness in that observation 

ich I should not have looked for in so staunch a sup- 

Her of church and state. Milk and honey was the 

fyod of the antediluvian patriarchs, who knew not 

use of the grape, happily for them.—( Tossing off a 
r of Burgundy.) 


Mr. Escot.—Uappily, indeed! The first inhabitants 


Me the world knew not the use either of wine or animal 


d; itis therefore by no means incredible that they 
fed to the age of several centuries, free from war, and 
erce, and arbitrary government, and every other spe- 

of desolating wickedness. But man was then a very 
rent animal from what he now is: he had not the 
lity of speech ; he was not encumbered with clothes ; 
lived in the open air; his first step out of which, as 
amiet truly observes, is into his grave.* His first 
ings of course were the hollows of trees and rocks; 
peess of time he began to build: thence grew vil- 


stages; thence grew cities: luxury, oppression, poverty, 


de 


gery, and disease kept pace with the progress of his 
ended improvements, till, from a free, strong, healthy, 
at animal, he has become a weak, distempered, 
mel, carnivorous slave. : 

The Reverend Doctor Gaster.—Y our doctrine is ortho- 
in so far as you assert that the original man was 
encambered with clothes, and that he lived in the 
h air; but as to the faculty of speech, that it is cer- 

he had, for the authority of Moses—— 
 Escot.—Of course, sir, I do not presume to dis- 
from the very exalted authority of that most en- 


ghtened astronomer and profound cosmogonist, who 


os; 


sy 


id, moreover, the advantage of being inspired; but 
en I indulge myself with a ramble in the fields of 
ulation, and attempt to deduce what is probable and 

from the sources of analysis, experience, and 
ison, I confess I am too often apt to lose sight of 
ines of that great fountain of theological and 


ica pceephy. 
ire Headlong.—Push about the bottle. 


» Foster—Do you suppose the mere animal life of a | . 


vi L-man, living on acorns and sleeping on the ground, 


iparable in felicity to that of a Newton, ranging 
ough unlimited space, and penetrating into the arcana 
trsal motion—to that of a Locke, unraveling the 
h of mind—to that of a Lavoisier, detecting the 
lutest combinations of matter, and reducing all na- 
to its elements—to that of a Shakspeare, piercing 


Md developing the springs of passion—or of a Milton, 
* See Lord Monboddo’s Ancient Metaphysics. 
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identifying himself, as it were, with the beings of an 
invisible world ? 

Mr. Escot—You suppose extreme cases: but, on the 
score of happiness, whut comparison can you make be- 
tween the tranquil being of the wild man of the woods 
and the wretched and turbulent existence of Milton, the 
victim of persecution, poverty, blindnesss and neglect ? 
The records of literature demonstrate that happiness and 
intelligence are seldom sisters. Even if it were other- 
wise, it would prove nothing. The many are always 
sacrificed to the few. Where one man advances, hun- 
dreds retrograde; and the balance is always in favour 
of universal deterioration. 

Mr. Foster.—Virtue is independent of external circum- 
stances. The exalted understanding looks into the truth 
of things, and in its own peaceful contemplations rises 
superior to the world. No philosopher would resign his 
mental acquisitions for the purchase of any terrestrial 
good. 

Mr. Escot—In other words, no man whatever would 
resign his identity, which is nothing more than the con- 
sciousness of his perceptions, as the price of any acquisi- 
tion. But every man, without exception, would willingly 
effect a very material change in his relative situation to 
other individuals. Unluckily for the rest of your argu- 
ment, the understanding of literary people is for the most 
part exalted, as you express it, not so much by the love 
of truth and virtue, as by arrogance and self-sufficiency ; 
and there is perhaps less disinterestedness, less liberality, 
less general benevolence, and more envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableness among them than among any other de- 
scription of men. 

( The eye of Mr. Escot, as he pronounced these words, 
rested very innocently and unintentionally on Mr. Gali.) 

Mr. Gall.—You allude, sir, I presume, to my review ? 

Mr. Escot.—Pardon me, sir. You will be convineed 
it is impossible I can allude to your review, when I 
assure you that I have never read a single page of it. 

Mr. Gall, Mr. Treacle, Mr. Nightshade, and Mr. Mac 
Laurel.—Never read our review! !!! 

Mr. Escot.—Never. I look on periodical criticism in 
general to be a species of shop, where panegyric and de- 
famation are sold, wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
I am not inclined to be a purchaser of these commodi- 
ties, or to encourage a trade which I consider pregnant 
with mischief. 

Mr. Mac Laurel.—I can readily conceive, sir, ye 
wadna willinly encourage ony dealer in panegecric: but 
frae the manner in which ye speak o’ the first creetics 
an’ scholars o’ the age, I shou’d think ye wou’d hae a 
little mair predilection for deefamation. 

Mr. Escot.—1i have no predilection, sir, for defamation. 
I make a point of speaking the truth on all occasions; 
and it seldom happens that the truth can be spoken with. 
out some stricken deer pronouncing it a libel. 

Mr. Nightshade.—You are perhaps, sir, an enemy to 
literature in general. 

Mr. Escot.—If I were, sir, I should be a better friend 
to periodical critics. 

. Mr. Treacle-—May I simply take’ the liberty to en- 
quire into the basis of your oifjecton ? 

Mr Escot.—I conceive that periodical criticism dis- 
seminates superficial knowledge, and its perpetual ad- 
junct, vanity; that it checks in the youthful mind the 

abit of thinking for itself; that it delivers partial opi- 
nions, and thereby misleads the judgment; that it is 
never conducted with a view to the general interests of 
literature, 1 serve the po jee, ends of individuals, 
and the miserable of party. 
Mr. Mac Laurel-Yo ken, sir, a man maun live. 








Mr. Escot—While he can live honourably, naturally, 
justly, certainly ; no longer. 

Mr. Mac Laurel.—Every man, sir, lives according to 
his ain notions of honour and justice; there is a wee 
difference amang the learned wi’ respect tu the definee- 
tion o’ the terms. 

Escot.—I believe it is generally admitted that one of 
the ingredients of justice is disinterestedncss. 

Mac Laurel.—It is na admitted, sir, amang the phi- 
losophers of Edinbro’, that there is ony sic a thing as 
disinterestedness in the warld, or that a man can care 
for ony thing sae much as his ain sel ; for ye maun ob- 
serve, sir, every man has his ain parteecular feelings of 
what is gude, an’ beautiful, an’ consentaneous to his ain 
indiveedual nature, an’ desires to see every thing aboot 
him in that parteecular state which is maist conformable 
to his ain notions o’ the moral an’ poleetical fitness 0” 
things. Twa men, sir, shall purchase a piece o° grund 
between ’em, and ane shall cover his half wi’ a park-—— 

Milestone.—Beautifully laid out in lawns and clumps, 
with a belt of trees at the circumference, and an artif- 
cial lake in the centre. 

Mac Laurel.—Exactly, sir: an’ shall keep it a’ for his 
ain sel; an’ the other mon shail divide his half into leetle 
farms of twa or three acres 

Escot.— Like those of the Roman republic, and. build 
a cottage on each of them, and cover his land with a 
simple, innocent, and smiling population, who shall owe 
not only their happiness, but their existence, to his be- 
nevolence. 

Mac Laurel.—Exactly, sir: an’ ye will ea’ the first 
roan selfish, an’ the second disinterested ; but the phee- 
losophica! truth is: simply-this, that the ane is pleased 
wi’ looking at trees, an’ the other wi’ seeing people happ 
an’ comfortable. It is only a matter of indiveedual 
ing. A peesant saves a man’s life for the same reason 
that a hero or a footpad cuts his throat; an’ a philoso- 
pher delivers a man frae a prison for the same reason 
that a tailor or a prime minister puts him into it—be- 
cause it is conformable to his ain particular feelings .o’ 
the moral an’ poleetical fitness o’ things. 

Squire Headlong.— Wake the reverend doctor. 
tor, the bottle stands with you. 

The Reverend Doctor Gaster.—It is an error of which 
T am seldom guilty. 

Mac. Laurel.—Noo, ye ken, sit, every man is the 
centre of his ain system, an’ endeavours as much as pos- 
sible to adapt every thing aroond him to his ain partec- 
cular views. 

Escot.—Thus, sir, I presume, it suits the particular 
views of a poet at-one time to take the part of the people 
against their oppressors, and at another to take the part 
of the oppressors against the people. 

Mac Laurel.—Ye maun alloo, sir, that poetry is a sort 
of ware or commodity. that is brought into the public 
market wi’ a’ other descriptions o’ merchandise, an’ 
that a man is perfectly justified in getting the best 
price he can for his article. Noo, there af three rea- 
sons for taking the part o’ the le: the fitst is, when 
general liberty an’ public happiness are comformable to 
your ain particular feelings o’ the moral an’ poleetical 
fitness vu’ things; the second is, when they ha ‘to be, 
as it were, ina state of excitabeelity, an’ ye think ye can 

t a gude price for your commodity, by throwing in a 
Teetle seasoning o’ pheelanthropy an’ republican speerit ; 
the third is, when ye think ye can ae the ministry 
into gieing ye a pension to haud your din; an’ in that 
case, ye point an attack against them within the pale 
o’ the law; an’ if they tak nae heed of ye, ye opena 
stronger fire; an’ the less heed they tak, tho mair ye 
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bawl, an’ the mair factions ye grow, always within the 
pale o’ the law, till they seend a plenipoteentiary to 
treat wi’ ye for yoursel; an’ then the mair popular ye 
happen to be, the better price ye fetch. 

Cranium.—I perfectly agree with Mr. Mac Laurel in 
his definition of self-love and disinterestedness; every 
man’s actions are determined by his peculiar views, and 
those views are determined by the organisation of his 
skull. A man in whom the organ of benevolence is not 
developed cannot be benevolent; he in whom it is so can- 
not be otherwise. The organ of self-love is prodigiously 
developed in the greater number of subjects that have 
fallen under my observation. 

Escot.—Much less, I presume, among savage than 
civilised men, who, constant only to the love of self, and 
consistent only in their aim to deceive, are always actluat- 
ed by the hope of personal advantage, or by the dread of 
personal punishment.* 

Cranium.—Very probably. 

Escot.—You have, of course, found very copious spe- 
‘cimens of the organs of hypocrisy, destruction, and ava- 
rice. 

Cranium.—Secretiveness, destructiveness, and cove- 
tiveness. You may add, if you please, that of construct- 
liveness. 

Exscot.—Meaning, I presume, the organ of building; 
which I contend to be not a natural organ of the feather- 
less biped. 

Cranium.—Pardon me, it is here. (As he said these 
words he produced a skull fiom his pocket, and placed it 
on the table, to the great surprise of the company.) This 
was the skull of Sir Christopher Wren. You observe 
this protuberance.—(The skull was handed round the 
table.) 

Escot.—I contend that the original unsophisticated 
man was by no means constructive. He lived in the 
open air, under a tree. 

The Reverend Doctor Gaster.—The tree of life. 
questionably. Till he tasted the forbidden tree. 

Jenkison.—At which period, probably, the organ of 
constructiveness was added to his anatomy, as a punish- 
ment for his transgression. 

Escot.—There could not have been a more severe one, 
since the propensity which has led him to building cities 
has proved the greatest curse of his existence. 

Squire Headlong—(taking the skull.) —Memento mori. 
Come, a bumper of Burgundy. 

Nightshade.—A very classical application, Squire Head- 
long. The Romans were in the practice of adhibiting 
skulls at their banquets, and sometimes little skeletons 
of silver, as a silent admonition to the guests to enjoy 
life while it lasted. 

The Reverend Doctor Gaster.—Sound doctrine, Mr. 
Nightshade. 

£scot.—I question its soundness. The use of vinous 
spirit has a tremendous influence in the deterioration of 
the human race. 

Foster.—I fear, indeed, it operates as a considerable 
check to the progress of the species towards moral and 
intellectual perfection. Yet meny great men have been 
of opinion that it exalts the imagination, fires the genius, 
accelerates the flow of ideas, and imparts to dispositions 
naturally cold and deliberative that enthusiastic sublima- 
tion which is the source of greatness and energy. 

Nightshade —Laudibus arguiter vini vinosus Home- 
rus.t 

Jenkison.—I conceive the use of wine to be always 
pernicious in excess, but often useful in moderation: it 
certainly kills some, but it saves the lives of others; I 
find that an occasional glass, taken with judgment and 
caution, has a very salutary effect in maintaining that 
equilibrium of the system, which it is always my aim to 
preserve; and this calm and temperate use of wine was, 
no doubt, what Homer meant to inculcate when he said, 


Un- 


Tlap de eras csvoto, miay ore Supsce averyet 


Squire Headlong.—Good. Pass the bottle. 
(Ua morne silence.) 
Sir Christopher does not seem to have raised our spirits. 
Chromatic, favour us with a specimen of your vocal 
powers. Something in point. 
Mr. Chromatic, without further preface, immediately 
struck up the following 


SONG. 
In his last binn Sir Peter lies, 
Who knew not what it was to frown; 





* Drummond’s Academical Questions. 

+ Homer is proved to have been a lover of wine by the 
praises he bestows upon it. 

t A cup of wine at hand, to drink as inclination 
prompts. 


Death took him mellow, by surprise, 

And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through all our land we could not boast 

A knight more gay, more prompt than he 
To rise and fill a bumper toast, 

And pass it round with three times three. 


None better knew the feast to sway, 
Or keep mirth’s boat in better trim: 
For nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she moulded him. 
The meanest guest that graced his board, 
Was there tie freest of the free, 
His bumper toast when Peter poured, 
And passed it round with three times three. 


He kept at true good-humour’s mark, 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide ; 
He never made a brow look dark, 
Nor caused a tear, but when he died. 
No sorrow round his tomb should dwell, 
More pleased his gay old ghost would be, 
For funeral song and passing bell, 
To hear no eound but three times three. 


(Hammering of knuckles and glusses, and shouts of 
bravo !) 


Panoscope—(suddenly emerging from a deep reverie.) 
—I have heard, with the most profound attention, every 
thing which the gentleman on the other side of the table 
has thought proper to advance on the subject of human 
deterioration ; and I must take the liberty to remark, that it 
augurs a very considerable degree of presumption in any 
individual, to set himself up against the authority of so 
many great men as may be marshaled in metaphysical 
phalanx under the opposite banners of the controversy ; 
such as Aristotle, Plato, the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Athanasius, Orpheus, Pin- 
dar, Simonides, Gronovius, Hemsterhusius, Longinus, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Thomas Paine, Doctor Paley, the King of 
Prussia, the King of Poland, Cicero, Monsieur Gautier, 
Hippocrates, Machiavelli, Milton, Colley Cibber, Bojardo, 
Gregory Nazianzenus, Locke, D’Alembert, Boccaccio, 
Daniel Defoe, Erasmus, Doctor Smollett, Zimmerman, 
Solomon, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Thomas a-Kempis. 
Escot.—I presume, sir, you are one of those who value 
an authority more than a reason. 

Panoscope.—The authority, sir, of all these great men, 
whose works, as well as the whole of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the entire series of the Monthly Review, the 
complete set of the Variorum Classics, and the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, I have-read through 
from beginning to end, deposes, with irrefragable refuta- 
tion, against your ratiocinative speculations, wherein you 
seem desirous, by the futile process of analytical dialec- 
tics, to evert the pyramidal structure of synthetically de- 
duced opinions, which have withstood the secular evolu- 
tions of physiological disquisition, and which I maintain 
to be transcendentally self-evident, catagorically certain, 
and syllogistically demonstrable. 

Squire Headlong.—Bravo! Pass the bottle. The very 
best speech that ever was made. 

Escot.—It has only the slight disadvantage of being 
unintelligible. 

Panoscope—I am not obliged, sir, as Dr. Johnson 
observed on a similar occasion, to furnish you with an 
understanding. 

Escot.—I fear, sir, you would have some difficulty in 
furnishing me with such an article from your own stock. 

Panoscope.—’Sdeath, sir, do you question my under- 
standing ? 

Escot.—I only question, sir; where I expect a reply; 
which, from things that have no existence, I am not 
visionary enough to anticipate. 

Panoscope.—I beg leave to observe, sir, that my lan- 
guage was perfectly perspicuous, and etymologically cor- 
rect; and I conceive I have demonstrated what I shall 
now take the liberty to say in plain terms, that all your 
opinions are extremely absurd, 

£scot.—I1 should be sorry, sir, to advance any opinion 
that you would not think absurd. 

Panoscope.—Death and fary, sir-—— 

Escot.—Say no more, sir. That apology is quite suf. 
ficient, 

Panoscope.—Apology, sir? 

Escot.—Even so, sir. You have lost your temper, 
which I consider equivalent to a confession that you 
have the worst of the argument. 

Panoscope.—Lightning and devils! sir: 

Squire Headlong.—No civil war. Temperance, in the 
name of Bacchus. A glee! a glee! Music. has charms 
to bend the knotted oak, Sir Patrick, you'll join? 

Sir Patrick O’ Prism.—Troth, with all my heart; for, 




















































Squire Headlong.—Agreed, then; 
Chromatic. Bumpers! bumpers ! , 
Squire Headlong, Mr. Chromatic, and - 
O’Prism, each holding a bumper, immediat 
ed the following 
iLEE, 

A heeltap! a heeltap! I never could bear itt 
So fill me a bumper, a bumper of claret! : 
Let the bottle pass freely, don’t shirk it or spare 
For a heeltap! a heeltap! I never could bear it 
No sky-light! no twilight! while Bacchus ruley 
No thinking ! no shrinking! all drinking in ehg 
Let us moisten our clay, since ’t is thirsty and pg 
No thinking ! no shrinking ! all drinking in che 


GRAND CHORUS, 


By Squire Headlong, Chromatic, Sir Pa 
Panoscope, Jenkison, Gall, Treacle, Nig 
Laurel, Cranium, Milestone, and the Reveren 
Gaster. f * 


A heeltap! a heeltap! J never could bear it 
So fill me a bumper, a bumper of claret! : 
Let the bottle pass freely, don’t shirk it nor spars 

For a heeltap! a heeltap! I never could bear itf 


OMAAOZ KAI AOYTIOS OPOPETE | 


The little butler now waddled in with a # 
from the ladies to tea and coffee. The squite: 
willing to leave his Burgundy. Mr. Escot ¢ 
urged the necessity of immediate adjournme 
ing, that the longer they continued drinking th 
they should be. Mr. Foster seconded the moi 
claring the transition from the bottle to femaleg 
to be an indisputable melioration of the state off 
sitive man. Mr. Jenkison allowed the squire andi 
brother philosophers to settle the point b 7 
concluding that he was just as well in one-ph 
other. The question of adjournment was 
carried by a large majority. 


CHAPTER VI. a. 


Mr. Panoscope, highly irritated by the cook¢ 
with which Mr. Escot had treated him, sat sipp 
coffee and meditating revenge. He was not log 
covering the passion of his antagonist for th 
Cephalis ; and it was also obvious to him that { 
some larking anger in the mind of her father @ 
able to the hopes of Mr. Escot. Accordinglysa 
deliberation, he resolved on cutting him out inthe 
lady’s favour. The practicability of this design he) 
trouble himself to investigate; for, the havoc” 
made in the hearts of some silly girls who ¥ 
tremely vulnerable to flattery, and who, not um 
ing a word he said, considered him a prodigi 
man, had impressed him with an unhesitating 
his own irresistibility. Oe had not only the 
already specified for fascinating female vanity; 
likewise fiddle with tolerable dexterity, 
means so quick as Mr. Chromatic, (for our fea 
of course aware that rapidity of execution, nots 
of expression, constitutes the scientific perfectig 
dern music,) and could warble a fashionable ws 
with considerable affectation of feeling; besi 
was always extremely well dressed, and was fi 
rent to an estate of ten thousand a-year. The} 
which the latter consideration might have on the 
of the majority of his female acquaintance, w 08 
had been formed by the novels of such writers 
Philomela Poppyseed, did not once enter into hill 
tion of his own personal attractions. Relyin 
on past success, he determined to appeal to fis, 
and already in imagination considered himselfs 
and master of the affections of the beautiful Cephi 

Mr. Escot and Mr. Foster were the only tw 
party who had entered the library (to which’ 
had retired, and which was interior to the 9 
in a state of perfect sobriety. Mr. Escot had pla 
self next to the beautiful Cephalis; Mr. Cranium) 
aside much of the terror of his frown: the-shd 
logical conversation which had passed bet 
Mr. Escot had softened his heart in his fave 
copious libations of Burgundy in which he hat 
had smoothed his brow into unusual serenity. 

Mr. Foster placed himself near the lovely © 
whose artless and innocent conversation. had 
made an impression on his susceptible spirit. ~ 

The Reverend Doctor Gaster seated hime 
corner of a sofa near Miss Philomela Poppyse@ds, 
Philomela detailed to him the plan of a very @ 
aristocratical novel she was preparing for the B 


hour! 








by my soul, I’m bothered completely. 





continued holding forth, with her eyes half sit 
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ae awn nasal tone from the reverend divine com- 
ulled her suddenly to open them in all the indignation 
ta senrise. Ihe cessation of the hum of her voice 
“utened the reverend gentleman, who, lifting up first 
ae eyelid, then the other, articulated, or rather rour- 
« Admirably planned, indeed ” ; P 
os have not quite finished, sir,” said Miss Philomela, 
‘adine. “Will you have the goodness to inform me 
ica where 1 left off ?” : 
"The doctor hummed awhile, and at length answered : 
BY think you had just laid it down as a position that a 
agusand a-year is an indispensable ingredient in the 
Sesion of love, and that no man, who is not so far gifted 
S nature, can reasonably presume to feel that passion 
or be currectly the object of it with a well edu- 
d female.” . ; : ‘ 
“wT hat, sir’ said Miss Philomela, highly incensed, “is 
fandamental principle which I lay down in the first 
bapter, and which the whole four volumes, of which I 
Meiailed to you the outline, are intended to set in a strong 
etical light.” 
Ps Bless me!’ said the doctor, “ what a nap I must 
6 had!” 
# “Miss Philomela flung away to the side of her dear 
ionds Gall and Treacle, under whose fostering patron- 
"yee she had been puffed into an extensive reputation, 
Spach to the advantage of the young ladies of the age, 
hom she taught to consider themselves as a sort of 
lssmmodity, to be put up at public auction, and knocked 
Mown to the highest bidder. Mr. Nightshade and Mr. 
Mac Laure! joined the trio; and it was secretly resolved 
Sat Miss Philomela should furnish them with a portion 
her manuscript, and that Messieurs Gall & Co. should 
Wevole the following morning to cutting and drying a 
. e on a work calculated to prove so extensively 
jal, that Mr. Gall protested he really envied the 
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While this amiable and enlightened quintetto were 
busily employed in flattering one another, Mr. Cranium 
red to complete the preparations he had begun in the 
hing for a lecture with which he intended, on some 
ire evening, to favour the company: Sir Patrick 
0" ism walked out into the grounds to study the effect 
moonlight on the snow-clad mountains; Mr. Foster 
‘and Mr. Bscot continued to make love, and Mr. Pano. 
Teepe to digest his plan of attack on the heart of Miss 
thalis: Mr. Jenkison sat by the fire reading Much 
Kilo About Nothing: the Reverend Doctor Gaster was 
fenjoying the benefit of Miss Philomela’s opiate, and 
hading the company from his solitary corner: Mr. 
omatic was reading music, and occasionally hum- 
ig a note: and Mr. Milestone had produced his port- 
for the edification and amusement of Miss Tenorina, 
s Graziosa, and Squire Headlong, to whom he was 
ting out the various beauties of his plan for Lord 
ditlebrain’s park. 
lestone.—This, you perceive, is the natural state of 
‘part of the grounds. Here is a wood, never yet 
ied by the finger of taste; thick, intricate, and 
y. Here is a little stream, dashing from stone to 
and overshadowed with these untrimmed boughs. 
fenorina— The sweet, romantic spot! how beanti- 
y the birds must sing there on a summer evening ! 
?rasiosd.— Dear sister! how can you endure the hor- 
‘tid-thicket ? 
Milestone.—Y ou are right, Miss Graziosa: your taste 
Fcorrect—perfectly en régle. Now, here is the same 
be corrected —trinsmed—polished—decorated—adorn- 
~ Here sweeps a plantation, in that beautiful regular 
farve: there winds a gravel walk: here are parts of the 
i wood, left in these majestic circular clumps, disposed 
@qual distances with wonderful symmetry; there are 
8 single shrubs scattered in elegant profusion; here 
Portugal laurel, there a juniper; here a lauristinus, 
¢ a spruce fir; here a larch, there a lilac; here a 
bdendron, there an arbutus. The stream, you see, 
come a canal: the banks are perfectly smooth and 
; sloping to the water’s edge: and there is Lord 
Aatilebrain, rowing in an elegant boat. 
Squire Headlong.—Magical, faith! 
Milestone.—Here is another part of the grounds in a 
: state. Here is a large rock, with the mountain 
ted in its fissures, overgrown, us you see, with 
moss, and from this part of it bursts a liftle 
that runs bubbling down its r sides. 
should love the 


sal. 


a 
Henorina.—O, how beautiful! How 
lody of that miniature cascade ! 

> aittestone —Deautiful, Miss Tenorina! Hideous. Base, 


¢ 


faimon, and popular. Such a thing as you may see any 
mere in wild and mountainous districts. Now observe 
Me metamorphosis. Here is the same rock, cut into the 
pe of a giant. In one hand he holds a horn, through 
th that little fountain is thrown to a prodigious ele- 


vation. In the other is a ponderous stone, so exactly 
balanced as to be apparently ready to fall on ihe head of 
any person who may happen to be beneath;* and there 
is Lord Littlebrain walking under it. 

Squire Headlong.—Miraculous, by Mahomet! 

Milestone.—This is the summit of a hill covered, as 
you perceive, with wood, and with those massy stones 
scattered at random under the trees. 

Tenerina.-What a delightful spot to read in on a 
summer’s day! The air must be so pure, and the wind 
must sound so divinely in the tops of those old pines ! 

Milestone.—Bad taste, Miss ‘Tenorina, _ Bad taste, I 
assure you. Here is the spot improved. The trees are 
cut down : the stones are cleared away: this is an octa- 
gonal pavilion, exactly on the centre of the summit: and 
there you see Lord Littlebrain on the top of the pavilion, 
enjoying the prospect with a telescope. 

Squire Headlong.—Glorious, egad ! 

Milestone.—Ilere is a rugged mountainous road, lead- 
ing through impervious shades: the ass and the four goats 
characterise a wild uncultured scene. Here, as you per- 
ceive, it is totally changed into a beautiful gravel road, 
gracefully curving through a belt of limes: and there is 
Lord Littlebrain driving four-in-hand. 

Squire Headlong.—Exquisite, upon my soul ! 

Milestone.—Here is Littlebrain castle, a Gothic moss- 
grown structure, half-bosomed in trees. Near the case- 
ment of that turret is an owl peeping from the ivy. 

Squire Headlong.—And devilish wise he looks. 

Milestone.—Here is the new house, without a tree near 
it, standing in the midst of an undulating lawn—a white, 
polished, angular building, reflected to a nicety in this 
waveless lake: and there you see Lord Littlebrain look- 
ing out of the window. 

Squire Headlong.—And devilish wise he looks too. 
You shall cut me a giant before you go. 

Milestone—Good. Vil order down my little corps of 
pioneers. 

During this conversation, a hot dispute had arisen be- 
tween Messieurs Gall and Nightshade: the latter perti- 
naciously insisting on having his new poem reviewed by 
Treacle, who he knew would extol it most loftily, and 
not by Gall, whose sarcastic commendation he held in 
superlative horror. ‘The remonstrances of Squire Head. 
long silenced the disputants, but did not mollify the in- 
flexible Gall, nor appease the irritated Nightshade, who 
secretly resolved that, on his return to London, he would 
beat his drum in Grub street, forma mastigophoric corps 
of his Own, and hoist the standard of determined opposi- 
tion against this critical Napoleon. 

Sir Patrick O’Prism now entered, and after some rap- 
turous exclamations on the effect of the mountain moon- 
light, entreated that one of the young ladies would favour 
him with a song. Miss Tenorina and Miss Graziosa now 
enchanted the company with some very scientific com- 
positions, which, as usual, excited admiration and asto- 
nishment in every one, without a single particle of genu- 
ine pleasure. The beautiful Cephalis being then sum- 
moned to take her station at the harp, ‘sang with feeling 
and simplicity the following air :— 


LOVE AND OPPORTUNITY. 


O! who art thou, so swiftly flying ? 
My name is Love, the child replied: 
Swifter I pass than,south winds sighing, 
Or streams through summer vales that glide. 
And who art thou, his flight pursuing ? 
*Tis cold neglect whom now you see ; 
The little god you there are viewing 
Will die if once he’s touched by me. 


+ O! who art thou, so fast proceeding, 
Ne’er glancing back thine eyes of flame? 
Mark’d but by few, through earth I’m speeding, 
And Opportunity’s my name. 
What form is that which scowls beside thee ? 
Repentance is the form you see: 
Learn then the fate may yet betide thee— 
She seizes them who seize not me. 


The little butler now appeared with a summons to 
supper, shortly after which the party dispersed for the 
night. 


* See Knight on Taste. 
+ This stanza is imitated 
sione of Machiavelli. 
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from & passage in the Occa- 
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De Foe, when imprisoned in Newgate for a political 
pamphlet, began his Review ;-a periodical paper, which 
was extended to nine thick volumes in quarto, and it 
has been supposed served as the model of the celebrated 


jivino.” 








pers of Steele. There he also os his “ Jure 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Prince and the Pedlar, or the Siege of 
Bristol. By the author of “'The Merchant’s 
Daughter,” &¢. Harper & Brothers. New 
York, 1839. Vol. 2, 12mo. : 

Though slow in noticing these volumes, it 
has not been that we were insensible to their 
merits. -The work as a whole is one of much 
worth, and will add to the already enviable re- 
putation of the author.. It has, nevertheless, 
several faults; among them there is one or 
two places which look like * points” ih the 
reading of a stage-player; and then the inte- 
rest is often broken in upon by historical notes 
at the bottom of the page, that are not of im- 
portance to the understanding of the narrative. 
The characters of the Pedlar and Capt. Eden 
are well, clearly, definitely drawn, and the dia- 
logues generally are conducted with spirit. We 
do not hesitate to place this among the very 
best books of its. class, at present issuing from - 
the numerous presses of Eagland and the United 
States. Those who expect to find it a work of 
the intense style, a la Bulwer, James, et aliis, 
will be disappointed; the story is related in 
the calm, grave tone of history, and has an air 
of vraisemblance which leads the reader to rely 
upon the author as a lover of truth. 


Mr. Espy has written a very pleasant letter ~ 
to the editor of one of our daily papers, treat- 
ing of his theory, and treating the yeus that have 
been launched against him as proper enough 
till he practises a little. We surely wish him 
success, though we do smile sometimes at his 
enthusiasm. 


Mr. Combe bas finished in Philadelphia for 
the present. A pleasant lecture on skulls will 
be found in Headlong Hall, intended, no doubt, 
as fun, but it might be gall to those who could 
not do as Mr. Espy does, laugh too. 


Romance of the Harem.— Miss Pardoe’s very 
capital ** Romance of the Harem” will follow 
the work we are now publishing, a few short 
lectures, &c., intervening. 

Townsend’s Tour.—We are pleased to learn 
that John K. Townsend’s book on the Far 
West is now ready for delivery. The author 
has been made favourably known to the public 
through the medium of this periodical, and-we 
may now add, without fear of contradiction, 
that no more agreeable narrative work respect- 
ing this country has ever appeared... We design 
to copy a chapter as soon as we have space. 
The volume may be procured of Henry Per- 
kins, in this city, and of other booksellers. 


New Books,—-Many new London books, re- 
ceived by the late arrivals, are under considera- 
tion for our columns. — ae 


eters Oh 
CRUMBS BRUSHED UP FROM AN EDITOR'S 
3 _. TABLE, _ ; 
A little grammar helps even a gardener when he 
attempts to write a book. A volume just published here, 
otherwise of some value, is filled with ubsurdities for 
the want of attention to good rules; “instance :—« It 
may be observed that evergreens in general sutceed the 
better the smaller they are, although we have seen 
plants, trees, and evergreens successfully lifted upwards 
of thirteen feet high, and fifteen in diameter, and car- 
ried several miles.” To lift a plant upwards of thirteen « 
feet high seems easy enough, but to lift it fifteen in 
diameter must be more difficult. When a man is a good 
gardener, he should get a good writer to correct his 
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books, just as a good writer would employ a good gar- 
dener to care for his green-house. 

Prejudices——Our most unreasonable prejudices, says 
a great writer, are unfortunately the strongest. 

Does any body nowadays read such books as Good's 
Lucretius? If they do, they may remember the fullow- 
ing beautiful passage; and if they do not, they will 
thank us for reproducing it :— 

How sweet to stand, when tempests tear the main, 

On the firm cliff, and mark the seaman’s toil! 

Not that another’s danger soothes the soul, 

But from such toil how sweet to feel secure ! 

How sweet, at distance from the strife, to view 

Contending hosts, and hear the clash of war! 

Bat sweeter far on wisdom’s height serene, 

Upheld by truth, to fix our firm abode; 

To which the giddy crowd that, deep below, 

For ever wander in pursuit of bliss; 

To mark the strife for honour and renown, 

For wit and wealth, insatiate, ceaseless urged, 

Day after day with labour unrestrained. 

O wretched mortals! race perverse and blind ! 

Through what dread, dark, what perilous pursuit, 

Pass ye this round of being !—know ye not 

Of all ye toil for, nature nothing asks 

But for the body freedom from disease, 

And sweet unanxious quiet for the mind! 

A Friend.—It is one of the many advantages of 
friendship, that one can say to one’s friend the things 
that stand in need of pardon, and at the same time be 
sure of it. 


It seems not so much the perfection of sense to say 
things that have never been said before, as to express 
those best that have been said oftenest; and writers, in 
the case of borrowing from others, are like trees, which 
of themselves would produce only one sort of fruit; but 
by being grafted upon othere, may yield variety. 


There are fine thoughts in the following passage from 
Dr. Young’s prose writings :— 

* Imitation is inferiority confessed ; emulation is su- 
periority contested or denied; imitation is servile, emu- 
lation generous; that fetters, this fires; that may give 
a name, this a name immortal. This made Athens to 
succeeding ages the rule of taste, and the standard of 
perfection. Her men of genius struck fire against each 
other, and kindled, by conflict, into glories which no 
time shall extinguish. We thank Auschylus for Sopho- 
cles, and Parrhasius for Zeuxis, emulation for both. 
That bids us fly the general fault of imitators; bids us 
not be struck with the loud report of former fame, as 
with a knell, which damps the spirits; but, as with a 
trumpet, which inspires ardour to rival the renowned. 
Emulation exhorts us, instead of learning our discipline 
for ever like raw troops, under ancient leaders in com- 
position, to put the laureled veterans in hazard of losing 
their superior posts in glory. Such is emulation’s high- 
spirited advice, such her immortalising call.” 

The condensed wisdom of some of the old writers 
contrasts strongly with the wire-drawn sentimentality 
of the modern school. We have found occasionally in 
the old dramatists gems of sparkling lustre; in the old 
divines too, thoughts and images of immediate applica- 
tion, which we search for in vain among modern writers. 
The following are random specimens which our “brush” 
has garnered up for to-day’s meal :— 

“The malignant air of calumny soonest attacks the 
sound and elevated in mind, as storms of wind the tall- 
est and most fruitful trees; whilst the low and weak, 
for bowing and moving to and fro, are by their weak- 
ness secure from the danger and violence of the tem- 
pest.” — Wycherley. 

“ What is this life but a circulation of little mean 
actions? We lie down and rise again, dress and un- 


weary, and then we lie down again, and the circle re- 
turns. We spend the day in trifles, and when the night 
comes we throw ourselves into the bed of folly, amongst 
dreams, and broken thoughts, and wild imaginations. 
Our reason lies asleep by us, and we are for the time as 
arrant brutes as those that sleep in the stalls or in the 
fieid. Are not the capacities of man higher than these? 
And ought not his ambition and expectations to be 
greater? Let us be adventurers for another world. It 
is at least a fair and noble chance; and there is nothing 
in this worth our thoughts or our passions. If we should 
be disappointed, we are still no worse than the rest of 
our fellow-mortals; if we succeed in our expectations, 
we are eternally happy.”— Bur net. 


“ The weakest women are not more weak than that 
class of men who are thought to pique themselves upon 
their wit. The world is never wanting, when a cox- 
comb is accomplishing himself, to give him the finish- 
ing stroke.” 

“If the truest and most useful knowledge be the 
knowledge of ourselves, solitude, conducing most to 
make us look into ourselves, should be the most in- 
structive state of life.” 


“Ifa man be a coxcomb, solitude is his best school ; 
and if he be a fool, it is his best sanctuary.” 
“ We see nothing more commonly than men who, for 
the sake of the circumstantial part and mere outside of 
life, have been half their days rambling out of their na- 
ture, and ought to be sent into solitude to study them. 
selves over again. People are usually spoiled, instead 
of being taught, at their coming into the world; whereas, 
by being more conversant with obscurity, without any 
pains, they would naturally follow what they were meant 
for. 
The Sunshine of the Heart. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
The sunshine of the heart be mine, 
Which beams a charm around; 
Where’er it sheds its ray divine 
Is all enchanted ground ! 
No fiend of care 
May enter there, 
Though fate employ her art: 
Her darkest powers all bow to thine, 
Bright sunshine of the heart ! 
Beneath the splendour of thy ray, 
How lovely all is made; 
Bright fountains in the desert play, 
And palm-trees cast their shade; 
Thy morning light 
Is rosy bright, 
And when thy beams depart, 
Still glows with charms thy latest ray, 
Sweet sunshine of the heart! 
A Maternal Uncle’s Comfort. 
“Sharp is spoiling his son; he’ll repent it one day : 
No boy can do right who just has his own way.” 


The Matrimonial Difference. 
Said Pry, “ It is plain she is breaking your heart,” 
(When between man and wife mischief-making.) 


part, 
“Tis my head she is constantly breaking.” 
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